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XXII 


rHE HIGH-SCHOOL’S INTEREST 
IN METHODS OF SELECTING 
STUDENTS FOR COLLEGE 
ADMISSION’ 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGI 
1913 

1913 there were 11,500 secondary 

1 1,218,804 

the United States. 


were 216,493 students attending 


IN HIGH 
ATTENDANCE SINCE 
secondary school 
In that year 
nd universities, or 173 college 
every 1,000 secondary school 

1925 15.000 see- 
ools and 
ils. College students for 1924— 
ber about 650,000, or about 230 eol- 


there were 


2,873,000 secondary 


for every 1,000 secondary 
In the twelve years since 

re has been an increase in see- 
school pupils of 212 per cent., and 
rease of college students during the 
riod of time has been 305 per cent. 
unprecedented increase in the num- 
students attending American col- 
| universities has not been to those 
ns an unmixed blessing. For one 
has brought them a much larger 
tage of students poorly prepared 
iwcademically and mentally to do col- 
work. The colleges have been adopt- 
tective measures to cope with this 
m. Tuition fees have been in- 
The number of 
inior standing has 


students 
limited. 


new 
been 
enrollment, in many eases, has also 
definitely fixed. Entrance require- 
lelivered before the California 


Santa 


High 
pals’ Barbara, 


Convention, 


SATURDAY, OcTOBER 10, 1925 


Number 563 
ments and scholastic standards have beer 
readjusted on a higher level 


eate that these protective measures have 
failed to affect materially the number of 
students seeking and gaining admission to 
our colleges. The youth of America seem 
to be college bent, and the measures taken 
to discourage or frighten them away ap 
pear thus far to have operated as a stimu- 
lus rather than a deterrent. This is illus 
trated by the situation at Stanford Univer- 
1918-19, Stanford 


its tuition 


sity. In when raised 


from practically nothing to 


about $300 per year, there were some 1,600 
students on the campus. In spite of the 


present limitation of men students under 
junior standing to 550 new admissions per 
year, and the restriction of women students 
to a total of 500, registration in all depart 
ments of the university for 1924-25 will be 


3.500 3.700 Sim 


between and students 


ilarly, the University of California has 


found increased incidental fees, tuition in 
a substantial amount for out-of-state stu 
dents, and a semi-annual slaughter of the 


innocents in the semester examinations, an 


insufficient protection against the flood of 


students who present themselves for ad- 


mission. 


PRESENT METHODS OF SELECTING COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 

(1) The College Entrance 
Board: This method of 
for admission to college grew out of the 
fact that prior to 1900 standards of aceom- 
plishment in secondary schools were cha- 
The 
vised to meet this situation, but the 


‘giving and 


Examination 


} 
selecting candidates 


otie. entrance examination was dé 


indi 


vidual colleges found the task of 
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scoring such examinations a great burden 
vear 1900 th ‘ollege Entrane 

shed to 

England group ot 


were fewer tha 


rr college admis 


The annua 

there were 19 ‘andidates, representing 
913 publie schools and 742 private schools, 
and seeking admission to 173 institutions, 
who were exami y thi board. Th 
service rendered by the board has increased 
fourfold during the past years. 

In 1915 candidates were allowed tl 
option of taking t! an examinations 
of the board, which covered approximately 
fifteen units of secondary work, or the new 
plan, known as the comprehensive examina 
tions. The new plan calls for examinations 
in at least four fields—three units in each 
of two fields and at least one unit in eac! 
of two other fields, or a minimum of eight 
units—and was supposed to permit of 
greater flexibility. It permitted secondary 
schools to exercise larger freedom in meth 
ods of teaching, and was supposed ‘‘to test 
the power of the candidate rather than 
specific and detailed accomplishments in 
certain subjects.” 

In spite, however, of the promise of the 
new plan it does not seem to appeal to those 
who are training, or coaching, young 
people for the C. E. E. B. examinations. 
This is shown by the fact that in spite of 
the greatly increased number of candidates 
taking the examinations, as per 1924 report 
above cited, the number electing to take the 
comprehensive, or new plan, examinations, 
decreased by 220 candidates. The sec 

2 Walters, Raymond, ‘‘The 1924 annual meeting 
of the college entrance examination board,’’ 
ScHooL AND Society, Vol. XX, No. 517 (1924 
pp. 667-669. 

3 Inglis, A., ‘‘The Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation,’’ Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918, pp. 


90°F 
Ved. 


ondary schools concerned app¢ 
to coach for **specifie and det 
plishments, ’’ ‘ather ni to 
opportunity offered by the b 
more independent in their tea 
ods and to train for power 
he nsion. 

Weaknesses of 
re thod: Among the 
amination method of eollege ; 
be mentioned the following 
examination of the essay type, su 
given by the C. E. E. B., gives 
pling of the candidate’s knowk 
given field. Mastery of a subject 
be measured approximately, ev 


number of samplings which coy 


ject from different angles have bee: 
(b) The personal equation of 

introduces a serious element of ert 
the seoring of all essay type exami 
Even where experienced markers ot 
employed the element of chance is s 
to invalidate the results in a cons 


percentage of cases. On this point 1 
dike says:° 

There is every reason to believe that 
dents who were shut out a fairly larg: 
would have done better than one third of 
were admitted. Sooner or later there w 
one barred out, who if admitted w 
man in the college. It is a moral atr 


fitness for college on such a system. 


Professor E. A. Lincoln, of Harvard | 
versity, made a study of the relativ: 
of high school record and C. E. E 
aminations as a means of predict 
cess in college work. The students w! 
cases were studied had been 
Harvard College under the old 

4 Wood, Ben D., ‘‘ Measurement in H 
cation,’’ The World Book Co., Yonkers 
141-145. 

5 Thorndike, E. L., ‘‘The future of the 
entrance examination board,’’ Educational B 
Vol. 31, pp. 470-483. 





} 


rial 
im 
KE 


; 
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Linecoln® found a 


nations. 


between the entrance examina- 


id subsequent success in college 


E. 0.03 (Pearson coefficient 


ord ot high school scholarship 
success he found a correlation 

a difference of 20 
high school record 
predicting college success 


r Dr. Lineoln’s study was 


vard adopted their so-called new 


ission in which both the results 


E. B. examinations and the 
hool record of scholarship were 
e account in determining who 


dmitted to Harvard College. 


s last-mentioned plan of admis- 


1 pee! 


ft Beatley, of 
nN i; 


of D 


1 in operation for several years, 
the School 


‘aculty, made a study similar 


ol 


r. Lineoln. Between entrance 


itions under the new plan and first 


iege 


success Beatley’ found a Pear- 
it of correlation of 0.50, P. E. 


between high school record alone 


rst year college success, a correlation 


6, =P. 


E. 0.02. When high-school 


rd and entranee examination were com- 


nd 


i and 


PSS a cor 


ired. This would 


he 1te 
| more 
ss are take 
item ¢ 
rrelation. 
) 
ted se 


+ 


fieate from 


riginaté d w 


correlated with first year college 


relation of 0.65, P. E. 0.02 was 
that 
ms above referred to are 


indicate when 
in- 
factors essential to college suc- 
n into the account than where 
ilone is made the basis of the 


2) College admission by certificate from 


condary schools: Admission by 
accredited high schools 


ith the University of Michigan 


1871, and has been the plan generally 


mployed by 


middle western, western and 


A., ScHoot AND Soctrety, Vol. 5, 


Beatley, Bancroft, School Review, Vol. 30, pp. 


1 


colleges sinc 


southern 


are several different modifi 
plan 
a) The 


neate 


New England ¢ 
Board S Tl Is D 


lor certilcat 


Cer 
clearing house 
dates who desire to enter New 


Ol the eer 


leges which admit on 
The judgme nt of the board 
work done by tl 


school 


candidates fro 


quality o1 
each secondary 
colleges. If 
school make a good record 

attended by them that school is accredited 
or retained on the accredited list If the 


representatives of a secondary school make 
a poor reeord in the colleges attended it is 


ited 


pian 1S 


not aceredited, or if previously accre 
its privilege is withdrawn. This ] 
simple in operation and tends to stimulate 
the graduates of a secondary school to make 
unusual efforts to succeed in colleges at 
tended, not only on their own account but, 
in a very real sense, because the honor of 
their preparatory school is also at stake. 
The most serious defect of this plan of 
accrediting is that of 
the the 


pupils coming from the different secondary 


it takes no account 


differences in native ability of 


schools. It might very well happen that 
were 
In 


very 


the candidates from a weak school 
above the average in native ability. 
that case their college success might 
attributed to their 


~apacity than to the school in which they 


well be more mental 


prepared for college. The graduates of a 
strong school, in any given year, might be 
very ordinary in ability and fail to make a 
creditable showing in the colleges attended. 
The weak school would be retained on the 
accredited list and the strong school would 
be disqualified. 
little significance to be accorded a list of 


In reality there is very 


high schools arranged in the rank order of 
the average marks earned by their respec- 
tive graduates in colleges and universities 
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during any given year. Unless such data’ preparation. Since only about 25 ; 
covers a series of years, takes account of of those who enter high schoo 
mental ability and ineludes a fairly large their way to college, it means that 
number of candidates from each high  terests of the 75 per cent. who do n 
school in the list, there is very little justi- college are apt to become subservient { 
fication for granting or withholding accred- interests of the 25 who do attend 
iting privileges upon the results. On this account the inspecting and 

(b) The inspection me thod: The inspe C- iting agency should be the State rath 
tion method involves the investigation of any college or university, and the star 
secondary schools by an outside ageney, for accrediting set up by the stat 
either a state high school inspector, con- be such as relate to the welfare of 
nected with the state department of educa- zens of a democracy rather than 
tion, or by a representative of the state relate only to the very small per 
university, or such an organization as the who may be able to attain a « 
North Central Association of Colleges and cation. 
Secondary Schools. The inspecting agency (ec) Admission on superior high 
sets up standards as to program of studies, record alone: A significant experi: 
number and qualifications of teachers, being tried out at Harvard Colles 
teaching load, library and laboratory consists of admitting without exam 
equipment, buildings, salaries of teachers’ to the college those graduates of seco 
and all other matters pertaining to educa- schools who stand in the top sevent 
tional efficiency. The secondary schools their graduating classes. Generally s 
which meet these standards are accredited ing, the preference is given to gradu 
and their graduates are admitted on certi- secondary schools which are accredit 
ficate by the higher institutions of the their respective states, but there is 1 
state, provided they have complied with the nite prescription as to size and resou: 
particular requirements as to number of the secondary schools from which sue 
units and specific subjects as set up by the didates are admitted. In certain cases 
various colleges. Harvard alumnus, living in the vicinit 

Among the advantages of the inspection a secondary school seeking to have a ¢ 
method of accrediting may be included the date admitted, is asked to make an 
undeniable fact that such inspection tends gation of its standing and report 
to stimulate the secondary schools to attain In his annual report for 1923-24, P: 
the standards of excellence fixed by the dent A. Lawrence Lowell, speaking « 
accrediting agency. The demands of such freshmen admitted without examinat 


an agency often make it possible for a high- Harvard College because they stood 
school principal to secure community back- first seventh of their class, says :* 


ing for the necessary financial outlay to 
Although the number so admitted was - 


about one fourth of the new freshmen, a pr 
effect 


bring his school up to the standard. 
The most serious danger of the inspection 


; P : 3 large enough to eliminate the ‘ 
method is that it puts into the hands of the |a yea personalities, the trial of a single } 
inspecting agency the power of domination not been conclusive. For the year as a W 
over the secondary school. Where this’ men so admitted stood distinctly better t 
agency is a college or a university, or a 8 Lowell, President A. Lawrence, Anuua 
group of colleges and universities, the in- for 1923-24, ScHooL AND Socrery, Vol 


spection tends to overemphasize college 526, pp. 114-116. 
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rom schools whose 
me here Whe ther 
for schools that pre 


+ 


> examinations is a 


answered after a 


for college on the basis of 
high school record only has the 
that it very greatly reduces the 
of college domination of the see- 
school. No rigid requirement as to 
combination of subjects taken in 
ndary school is made so long as the 
te stands in the top seventh of his 
ng class. It is the total record 
mnts, and low marks made in the 
‘second year of secondary school, or 
particular subject, do not militate 
the eandidate, provided he has a 
nt number of high marks to bring 
the first seventh of the elass in 
‘ship. 
weakness of the method is that it 
high seholarship alone a criterion 
ve admission. As indicated by the 
es of both Lineoln and Beatley, high 
rship in secondary school tends to 
high scholarship in college, but we 
from experience that if only the high 
rship group is chosen there will al- 
certainly be individuals among those 
ted who eould have attained distine- 
college as well as in later life. Har- 
xperiment, therefore, should be 
t of as an encouraging sign pointing 
trom the old path of entrance exam- 
ns and rigid subject requirements. 
ens a wide breach in the solid wall of 
vatism heretofore surrounding the 
n of college admission. 


\ Proposep CoMBINATION METHOD OF 
COLLEGE ADMISSION 
method of college admission is to be 
satisfactory than any of those here- 


tofore discussed 

which are not now 

There are two such factors. 
edly have an important bea 


lege success, but which 


inadequate attention i revailing plans 


for college admission. These are mental 
capacity and character traits. Methods of 
measuring mental capacity have been per 
fected within the past ten years to the point 
where there are a number of sta 
tests available for measuring prospective 
candidates for college admission. The best 
known of these is the Thorndike test for 
college admission which is designed for 
those who have had the equivalent of high 
school graduation. It requires three hours 
to give and is a combination test of see 
ondary subject-matter and mental capacity. 
A great many colleges have been experi- 
menting with mental tests recently with a 
view to discovering the relation, if any, 
that exists between scores in such tests and 
subsequent college success. For three 
years Stanford University required every 
new student to take the Thorndike test, 
after admission to the university. Records 
of all students were closely followed and 


} 


these results were correlated wit! 
intelligenee tests. The results of 
low-up were so satisfactory that 

ligence test was adopted as one 

ditions of admission to Stanford, beginning 
in October, 1924 The results 

two quarters of the academic year 

seem to justify the addition of the intelli 
gence test as one of the bases for admission 
Mr. Karl M. Cowdery, psvel ologist in 


} 


charge of giving, scoring and following up 


the results of the intelligence tests of 475 
freshmen and sophomore men at Stanford, 
has found a correlation (Pearson coeffi 
cient) between seore on Thorndike intelli 
gence test and first quarter’s university 


scholarship record of 0.41, P. E 
between total high school record and first 


0.038, and 


quarter’s scholarship a correlation of 0.45, 
P. E. 0.035. When both intelligence test 
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al high school record were ¢ ymbined 
a correlation with college suecess of 0.58, 
P. Kk. 0.03 was obtained, an advantage over 
the I. T. alone of 17 points and over the 
high-school reeord alone of 13 points. In 
the eases of 140 new women students the 
correlations were: Intelligence tests and 
university suecess, 0.32; high-school reeord 
and university success, 0.52 Both com 
bined, 0.58. 

At the beginning of the winter quarter 
87 new students, 50 men and 37 women, 
were admitted to Stanford. At that time 
Mr. Cowdery undertook to predict the uni 
versity success of each of these students on 
the basis of their high-school record and 
their intelligence score on the Thorndike 
Test. The statistical device known as the 
Regression Equation was employed in mak- 
ing these predictions. When the marks for 
the winter quarter were in it was found 
that the predictions had come remarkably 
close to the marks actually earned. The 
writer drew the eards containing the data 
for twelve of these cases at random from 
the file. Counting five steps on the mark- 
ing secale—A, B, C, D and E—the predic- 
tions in ten of the eases fell within the same 
subdivision as the scholarship rating of 
that student at the end of the quarter. In 
two cases the term mark, or scholarship 
rating, came in a different subdivision of 
the marking seale from the one indicated 
in the prediction. In one ease the predic- 
tion was C, the mark earned by that stu- 
dent was B In the other case the pre 
diction was D, the mark earned by the stu 
dent was C—. Hereafter the committee 
on admissions and advanced standing of 
Stanford will have as one of the significant 
items for its consideration the predicted 
university suecess of the eandidate, based 
on his Thorndike test score and his totat 
high-school record. 

Another factor, which has not been given 
the weight which properly belongs to it, is 
that of character traits. Wherever pupils 


taking mental tests in high se] 
been followed in their subseq lent 
careers, it has been found that cert 


viduals, who made a comparati 


showing in the mental test, have n 


less been able to sueceed in colle 


almost invariably been found, in com 


, 


with these cases, that favorable « 
traits entered into the situation to 
extent as to counteract the effect 
ocre mental ability. 

Mr. W. Hardin Hughes, direet 
Bureau of Educational Researc] 
Pasadena Publie Schools, has ree 
lowed up 127 graduates of the P 
high school to discover the relatior 
intelligence and character traits as 
in college success. Nine of these o 
of the class of 1923 of the Pasader 
Sehool entered Stanford Universit 
student in this group of nine who 1 
lowest Thorndike seore, 7.e., 57. 
third highest in scholarship at t 
his freshman year. It was found t 
student had rated in the best 25 
of his graduating class in eleve 
twelve character traits which n 
Pasadena seale. Another of the 
dents who ranked second in 
with a Thorndike score of 92, r 
in scholarship among his Pa 


mates of the elass of 1923. In 


he had been rated in the lowest 25 per 


of his elass in such traits as r 
persistency, trustworthiness, sens‘ 
euracy, respect for authority and 
of attention. In self-confidence, 
he was rated in the top 25 per e 
student, in this group of nine, w! 
highest in intelligence, with a 1 
seore of 103, stood first in the @ 
in scholarship. He had been rated 
high-school teachers in the top 25 ] 
of his class in every character trait 
in the Pasadena scale.® 

® Hughes, W. H., Ed. Research Bullet 
dena, Vol. 3, 1924, p. 16. 
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wdery had had a reliable char- those by Thorndike, 
¢ on each of the 87 students who Cowd« ry—agree that t! 
Stanford in the winter quarter, record, reduced to an 
nd it had been possible to reduce scholarship rating, is a better 


* the seale to a score compara- lege success than either 


gh-school scholarship rating and inations of the C. E. E 

test score, he could have added gence tests, taken sing 2 

e to his regression equation and was likewise discovered tha 
loubt have been able to mate rially high-school record and entra 

e accuracy of his predictions of _ tions, or high-school record and 
Success. The addition ot char- test score were combined the 


otner items to be econ highe r correlation be tween the two 


admitting students to college is and eollege success than that found between 


simply on the ground that it either factor alone and college success 
rease the accuracy of the predic- Experiments with character trait ratings 
rding college success. A much indicate that the addition of a third factor 
tant reason for emphasizing —an objective measurement of 

rs is that the college should be character traits—would mean not on 
concerned with the potential enhancement of the predictive value of 
ilness of those whom 11 *. combination of eriteria employed, but 


+ , 
eertionh oOo 


lucate. should result in the sé 


) 


nt study" of the amoun re type of college students from 
sessed by men behind prison point of social value. 
ws that there are more college The adoption of such a method 
our prisons than the ratio of ing college material would mean 
duates to total population would — schools could be left to determine t] 
to expect. Trained intellects, with- courses of study in the light of thi 
balanee wheel of solid character, service to the individual pupil, the con 
me a social liability instead of a nity and the state. Such a cours: 
In addition, therefore, to the could be built up by each hig! 


lligenee quotient), and the A. () around a prescribed core of subjec 


Ss essen 
nt quotient), we should inquire _ tial to health, citizenship and social coh 
P. S. V. (probable social value) sion, with freedom of election left 
lidates for admission to college. individual student amounting to approx 
nbination method of selecting can- mately one half of the fifteen units re 
r admission to college, 7.e., the quired for graduation. In this 
ent of a plan whereby total high- emancipation from college d 
record—a scholarship rating based high school would be free 
irks received in high school in- energies to the social, the ely » The eul 
ce test score on the Thorndike seale, tural and the vocational aims so insistently 
ts equivalent, and a standardized scale proclaimed as its real goal, but, under pres 
ng character traits, would have cer- ent conditions, so largely neglected it 
vantages over any other plan now in practice. 
\ll the studies herein mentioned The junior high school also couk 


son, Carl, ScHOOL AND Soctery, Vol: 13 lieved of the bogie of college entrance cred- 
tions, 


its. The comprehensive examina 
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a minimum ot elg 


lary work, if passed wi 
power in the mastery 
elected fields of st 
ficient evidence Ol 

work, provided the ca | i » has had four 
years ot secondary ‘to taking 
the examinations. Twelve units 
ondary work, done in the three years of 
senior high school, could be, in like manner 


for tne hich schoo! 


accepted as the basis 
reeord in the proposed eombination method 
of selecting students for college admission 
This would assume a junior high schoo! 
course of two or three years, but need not 
be eoneerned with the ifie subjects 
taken in the junior high school. The junior 
high school could then become in fact as 
well as in theory an exploratory institution, 
where the child could discover his life inter 


ests and be ready for the differentiated 


eurricula of the senior high sehool. 

The combination plan would also be best 
for the colleges. What our higher institu 
tions of learning want is the assurance that 
the students sent up to them by the see 
ondary schools have not only the capacity 
to do college work but also have the seri 
ousness of purpose to make effective use of 


When it 


becomes clear to college entrance officials 


the training which they receive. 


that a method of selection which takes 
account of total high-school reecord—with 
out regard to specifie subjects taken so long 
as state board requirements for graduation 
have been met—of intelligence seore on a 
standard psychological test and of charac 
ter trait ratings, when taken together, 
afford a superior basis for the selection ot 
college students, these officials will adopt 
it. This would mean that entrance exam 
inations, which tend to make coaching 
schools of all secondary institutions, as well 
as the practice of making minute prescrip 
tions in the matter of subjects required for 
college entrance, could be abolished. In 
thus granting autonomy to the secondary 


schools, eolleges and unive rsities 


themselves 


scoring en 


+ 


from t 


‘ane 


1 
rie 


turn over to the state 


erind 


high-school inspection and ace? 


Stanford University h: 


standards of scholar 


nor has it 


of university material, th 


failed to attract 


liberal policy in the 


} 


matte 


a 


‘One 
0 


is 


secondary school graduates o1 


excellence of high-school sch 


( 


lay 


he 


than on the basis of a particul 


tion of subjects taken in high se 


policy is clearly stated in the 


report of 1907, as follows :™ 


effective pre 


7 ! y 
high schoc 


secondary 


schoolme A, 


first the 
been, that 


‘hool subject is to that extent 


theoret 


paration for 


cu 


rriculur 


y 
l 


+] 


assistance | 


nn?) 
if 


LS 


iv 


stan 


a 


} 


attit 


whatever 


pr 


+ 


lards 


VCTSILY 


It is safe to predict, therefore, t! 


the other institutions of higher | 


this section of the country sign 


ingness to adopt a method of col 


sion along 


wherein 


total 


the 


lines 


high-school 


} 


above 


( 


record 


eapacity and character trait ratil 


determining 


factors, 


Stanford 


will be ready to meet them mort 


| 


way. In the meantime secondar 


men should stand to their guns 


every reactionary movement d 


] 


enhance college domination by 


the college entrance examination 01 


ereasing 
seribed 


mission. 


11 Fourth Annual Report of the 
Jur 'T’, 


Stanford 


1907. 


the 


secondary units 
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number 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
PROFESSORS 


sion of the seope of the Carnegie 
le it brought many disappoint- 
lentally did some service by 

¢ universities and colleges to con- 
isly the problems of faculty pen- 
And now in various quarters the co- 
blem of insurance is beginning 
belated 
dent enough from investigation 


a somewhat attention. 


ers as a class are by no means 
the risks of 


lisability ; and it has come to be 


protected against 


an adequate program of in- 
to the well- 


he teaching profession as the es- 


s quite as essential 
t of even the most liberal system 


his development, there is fortu- 
available a form of insurance 
adapted to the circumstances of 
ession, and capable of supplying on 
st economical basis a supplement to 
and college retirement schemes. 
group insurance, a development of 
ple of cooperation in a field where 
hitherto 


e first group insurance policy was 


1 relations have ruled. 
millions of 


In- 


is come to a time when any group 


To-day hundreds of 

such insurance is in force 

under a common employer may 

iv they should not enjoy the ad- 

this cheap, safe and easily 
nsuranee, 

lly conceived as a means of pro- 

harmonious industrial relations and 

ng the cost, tangible and intan- 

labor turnover, group insurance 

has its primary appeal to large em- 

But 

ited to the field of industrial rela- 


» 


rs of labor. its advantages are 


is it merely one more attempt to 


e labor problem. It is a positive 


boon to any group that can 
formalities necessary to its ac 
desirabl 


a most supplement 


gram of insurance; it is pal 


vantageous to older persons 


standard risks; and in fi 


some 
accident and sickness, 
even the most farsight 
insure against. 

The question, therefore, a 
is not to the advantage of college an 
versity authorities to consider thi 
bilities of group insurance, not mer ly 
possible means of increasing the efficiency 
of their staffs, but as an opportunity to 
make a material contribution to the security 
and well-being of every individual in thei 
employ. 
life 


and disability, but it is life insurance only 


Group insurance is issued for both 


that this paper will consider. Policies in 


this field now show almost complete stand- 


ardization. The competition of the few 


large companies doing most ol the busing SS, 
together with the passage of almost iden- 


tical state legislation controlling th 


ISSL¢ 


has produced a high degree of uniformity; 


‘ 


and one may safely assume that the detail 
set forth below are fairly representat 
all policies sold. 

Group life insurance refle 
demanding a relation of emplo: 
ployee. It is essentially insurances 
the employer for the benefit of 


ployer S. The employe Ss not the em 
be) the 


the employer makes the contract and pays 


are (and must beneficiaries; but 


COST O} 


the premiums to the company. The 
this he may assume himself, or he may share 
it with his employees by deductions from 
+? 7 


wages and salaries. This is a matter of 


internal administration which concerns 


himself alone. But he may not levy all the 
premiums on his employees 
rectly) nor may the employees themselves 


obtain insurance as a group by voluntarily 
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paving the cost The vi ry basis of the in- insurance terminating with t 
surance is the personal responsibility of the ment; but by universal provisi 


emplover, and his centralizing power of leaving the group enjoy the optior 


collection. THis participation is demanded — verting their policies into an eq 


not only by standard provisions in the pol- of any kind of insurance (except 
ley, but by the insurance law of most without any medical examinatior 
states the payment of the premiums 
Contracts commonly demand that fifty to the age and the policy. Tl 
lives be insured; that in case of joint con- beneficiary a sort of deferred « 


tributions by employer and employees, 75 over a whole range of insurance: 
per cent. of all eligible employees be in- _ tive of his state of health, and n 
cluded; that the employer pay at least 25 an invaluable privilege. Where 
per cent. of the premium and that the con- ing of employment is temporary, 
tribution of the employee be not greater of lay-off, leave of absence or te1 
than sixty cents per month for each $1,000 disability, the insurance may bi 
of insurance. force by the payment of premiur 
The issue of group life insurance is ae- Total disability on the other hand 
complished with a minimum of formality ered by standard disability pr 
and red tape. <A single blanket policy to nearly identical in the various pol 
the employer covers the entire force; the sued. The usual provision waives 
individuals, however, receiving certificates premium during total and permanent 
stating the insurance, the beneficiary and ability and pays the face of the p 
other necessary details. By means of a_ the insured either in a lump sum o1 
survey the age distribution of the group series of instalments. The waiting 
and the particular hazards of the employ- for such payment may be till pro 
ment are ascertained, and on these factors ability is established or it may be 
the rate is based. But there is no medical specified time such as ninety days 
examination (save in the state of Okla- months. Doubtless in due time 
homa, where the law demands a short form panies will grant the more moder 
of test), and insurance is issued to each em-_ of disability clause, paying 1 per cet 
ployee regardless of age, sex or condition the policy monthly during disabi 
of health. This absence of medical exam- leaving the insurance intact. The 
ination is justified by the provisions pre- tion to dissipating the protection of 
cluding individual selection, and under beneficiary is just as valid in group 
group conditions the insurance company’ ordinary life insurance. 
may safely rely upon the certainty of a The premiums for group insura! 
reasonably constant mortality rate. The pend on the conditions of employment 
e and even the age distribution the age distribution of the emplo) 
insured groups display a re- Minimum monthly premiums per $1,' 


average ag 
of typical 
markable degree of constancy. That many insurance are listed for every age 
individuals will profit vastly by this char- fifteen to eighty, and extra premiums ! 
acteristic feature of group insurance is ob- be loaded on for hazardous and unhealt 
vious; particularly those whose age or employments. The premium paid }; 
state of health would make insurance costly employer is the sum of the indi 


or quite impossible. premiums thus calculated; and : 
Group life insurance is essentially term divided by the amount of insuran 














rroups this objection does not arise. 


average premium per 


t is the average premium, or 
ercentage of the average prem- 


each individual pays regardless 


is that this average premium, 
infavorably situated groups, will 
All the usual expenses are absent 
| toa minimum. There is little 


¢ or agents’ commission; costs of 
tion are small; lapses are negligible; 
medical examination; and, poli- 

ng term policies, no reserve fund 
ost of investment. The common 
premium is from $8 to $12 a year 

- $1,000 of insurance. Where conditions 
and age distribution normal, the 
be 


vith participating policies, consider- 


jum may even lower than $8 a 


wer. Most companies seem to re- 


ninety cents a month as a normal 
Rates, of course, will differ aec- 
to whether contracts are partici- 
ting or non-participating. Non-partici- 
rates are usually 5 per cent. lower 
the others, but participating give a 
e rebate the size of which depends 

upon the mortality experience of 
irticular group, and partly upon the 
gs of the In 


tice such rebate seems to run from 10 


whole. 


company as a 
nt. to 35 per cent. 

In all cases, contracts are for one-year re- 
le term insurance, and rates can 

erefore be revised to fit the circumstances 

the group. For individuals such renew- 

‘term policies are objectionable owing 

But in 


Their 


the gradually rising premium. 


reasonably constant age distribution holds 


r average costs at much the same level 
m year to year. In some groups such 
s banks, for a time at least the whole 
roup may grow older, and the rate conse- 
iently higher ; but eventually relative per- 
inency would be attained. 
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While the 


vidual is the same per $1,000, the amount 


premium paid by each indi- 


of insurance carried depends upon the plan 


adopted. The simplest form and the e: 


; 
ISiCS| 


amount tor each 


to administer issues a flat 


employee, Say $1,000. Or the emplovees 


] 
lasses 


may be divided into salary or wage « 


} 


with a fixed sum for each class, in amount 
approximately equal to the average 
ot the 


$1,000 to $3,000 or $5,000 as a maximum 


wage 


class, and ranging from $500 or 


Another scheme is to insure each employee 
for a fixed proportion of his or her salary, 
say 60 per cent., but this entails a cumber- 
some which adds 


to the 


Finally, the insurance may vary with years 


accounting machinery 


cost and reduces its popularity 
of service beginning with, say, $500 and 
rising gradually to a maximum of perhaps 
$3,000. This is the type most popular with 
the industrial employer as contributing the 
most to the reduction of labor turnover. 
The question now arises of the applicabil- 
ity of group insurance to the teaching pro- 
fession. Here there is no question of foster- 
ing harmonious relations nor of reducing 
labor turnover. In universities and colleges 
freedom of migration should be encouraged 
rather than restricted; and good will to- 
wards the employer, if not there already, 
is certainly not to be created by a few 


thousand dollars of insurance. But there 
are other substantial benefits to be gained 
from group insurance, which have only to 
be pointed out to be appreciated 

(1) It is one of the few ways in which 
university and college teachers can take 
advantage of their being (presumably) pre- 
ferred risks. Most insurance companies to 
date, while charging higher rates to sub- 
standard risks, make no concessions to those 
whose chances of living are above normal. 
Doubtless this is necessary for their protec- 
tion and for the maintenance of reasonable 
average rates; but it makes insurance un- 
for certain favorably 


necessarily costly 














bl 


situated occupational groups, of which the 
In group in- 
the device of 


teaching profession is one 


surance, on the other hand, 


graded rates is fundamental. Both the 
initial rate and in participating contracts 
the amount of returned premium are de- 


termined by the condition of the group; 


and undoubtedly college and university 


groups by virtue of age distribution, con- 
ditions of employment and experience of 
mortality could obtain the most favorable 
rates available. Figures worked out for a 
university group of considerable size 
three 


seventy) seven cents per month per $1,000, 


some 


hundred) indicate a rate as low as 
where average rates under food eonditions 
And this might be 


being based on the rates of a 


would be ninety cents. 
even lower, 
participating policy, with the probability 
of a substantial rebate. 

advantageous 


”) Such low 


“ rates are 
not only to the group as a whole, but to 
every member thereof, including the young- 
est. A man of twenty-five would pay in a 
standard company $10.50 to $11 a year for 
$1,000 one-year term insurance, the cheap- 
est kind he can buy. In a group, he eould 
be certain of getting it for $10 a year, and 


With the 


usual provision in force limiting employee 


might even go as low as $8. 
contributions to sixty cents per month per 
$1,000 insurance, his direct cost would be 
only $7.20 a year. True, in the long run, 


wages would (theoretically) be adjusted to 
this payment, so that eventually the whole 
But the shift- 


for some time to 


cost falls upon the employee. 
ing would be slow, and 
come, group insurance may be assumed to 
cost its recipients not more than $7.20 per 
annum per $1,000. 

If this is an advantage to the young man, 
what must it mean to the older! A man of 
fifty pays for his $1,000 of insurance the 
same the 
though if he bought ordinary term insur- 


man of twenty-five; 


$7.20 as 


ance it would cost him $18 to $19 per an- 
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num Thus he ean avoid the d 


of his age and in a manner that 


no counterbalancing disad\v antags 





younger members of the group 





3 The absence of medical eXal 


enables not only sub-standard but 





risks to obtain protection at the sar 








as anybody else, and to carry tl 
tion with them when they leave 
ployment. Perhaps in no other wa 


our educational institutions with s 


cost to themselves bestow such 


benefit upon an appreciable nun 
their professors. 

(4) Group insurance is likely 
some the only insurance available, 
others a most necessary supplement t 
protection. This is true not only be 
of the rejected but because of the cons 
able number who for various reasons 
sist in shirking the duty of insurancé 
Carnegie Foundation from the state 
of some three thousand six hundred ¢ 
teachers, found not only that 20 per 
earry no insurance at all, but that t 
insurance carried amounted 


age 
slightly more than one and a half 
salary. If these figures are represent 
group insurance, despite its relative), 
maximum of $ 


est range and its 


would, on a salary scale basis, incr 

average insurance by about 66 2/3 per 
and in addition do something to prot: 
dependents of the carefree 20 per cer 


(5) As a matter of mere conve 
group insurance has the great virt 
freedom from red tape and burde! 


formalities. Also its premiums being } 


monthly, they ean be made a nor! 
regular expenditure in the most cor 
form; an advantage which, up to d 
not been obtainable in the ordinar 
of insurance. 

(6) From the standpoint of admi 
tion and as a matter of accounting 


+ 


cedure the plan is simple and a 











ently flexible to suit all condi- 
vably the most suitable arrange 
ld be found in the salary classifi- 
flat sums for each class: but 
of internal arrangement can be 
thout affecting in any way the con- 
the insurance company. Should 
onselentious objectors among the 
o because they did not need or 
vant additional insurance did not 
support a contributory plan, they 
given the option of refusal. Sev- 
per cent. of the eligible employees 
a contributory group, and this 
such plans have been used seems 
possible to obtain. In faculty 
, the sense of solidarity, quite apart 
personal advantage from the insur- 
would undoubtedly reduce non-en- 
to a negligible number. 
Finally, the burden upon the insti- 
is exceedingly small. The minimum 
ement in most contracts is 25 per 
the premium, but probably, as in 
rity of contributory pension plans, 
ployer would pay 50 per cent. of the 
If so, his maximum cost would be 
$5 per year per $1,000 of insurance. 
insurance earried would probably 
t one year’s salary for each individ- 
Ss means an annual addition of one 
one per cent. to the wage bill, 
not a serious burden to most of our 
tions of higher learning. 
ips enough has been said to demon- 
the value of group life insurance. 


‘tainly it is a field that colleges and uni- 


groups would do well to investigate. 
isiness is no longer in an experimen- 
ite; the companies are all responsible 
nown coneerns; the contracts are 
irdized and protected by legal enact- 
It only remains for the institutions 
r staffs to take the necessary steps. 


J. A. Estey 
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EDUCATION IN REPUBLICAN 
AUSTRIA 

In October, 1918, the polyglot empire of 
Austria-Hungary came to its long prog 
nosticated end. One month after the ill 
fated monarchy’s collapse a_ provisional 
National Assembly proclaimed the German 
speaking state of Austria a free and in 
dependent republic. This transition from 
a monarchical régime to a more democratie 
form of government necessitated numerous 
transformations of varying kind and de 
gree. Coming in the wake of a most dis 
astrous war these changes confronted the 
new republic with an almost infinite 
number of perplexing difficulties. One of 
Austria’s countless problems was the re- 
organization of its school system. Such 
reconstruction is always a difficult task 
even in the most normal times; with Aus- 
tria, however, the times were assuredly 
most abnormal. Almost insurmountable 
difficulties appeared on every side. In the 
first place Austria was economically and 
industrially paralyzed. Its coal supply 
was so inadequate that for a time it had 
even been necessary to close the schools 
Then there was an epidemic of influenza 
which wrought havoc among the devitalized 
and undernourished children. Like their 
enfeebled pupils, many teachers were suf 
fering from undernourishment Conse 
quently scores of them were entirely in 
capable of taking care of their classes which 
in many instances had been greatly en 
larged by the school authorities. The 
invisible whip of hunger had been driving 
the teachers too long, and many of them 
fell exhausted along the wayside 

And vet to the credit of the Austrian 


teacher it must be chronicled that in his 
dismal straits he did most nobly. When 
conditions were most discouraging and the 
future looked so hopelessly dark, the Aus 


¢ 


trian teacher remained faithful to the 
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f his profession, and i it f of the doing-school often draw 

y and hunger, he did his very utm by stating that man does not 
ng about an improved, revitalized and vital force from the quantity of 
» serviceable form of education in Aus- he eats, but rather only from 
stance which he actually digests 


From the fall of 1918 1 » middle of manner, it is reasoned, does a chil 
the following year Austria went through not by the quantity of instruction 


an educational renaissance. Never before Upon him, but only by that inst 


had eduecatl nists he en so active Teachers W hich his mind actually digests al 


everywhere throughout the land met, or lates. The child should therefor: 
ganized, discussed. Reform was the magi- active part in all that it is to learn 


eal word upon every eduecator’s tongue. lesson, whether it be mathematics 


Leading educationists seemed to be agreed tory, or science, or languag 


upon the need of at least three fundamental /¢ving object lesson. 
reforms, viz., the democratization of the The leading Austrian protagonisis 
Austrian school system, the establishment type of school are Edward Burger 


¢ 


Kinheitsschule, and the creation A. Herget, both editors of pedag 
The Einheitsschule magazines—the former of Die Qui 
the latter of Schaffende Arbeit und Kur 


in die Schule. 


of the Arbeitsschule 
sometimes translated as the unity or uni- 
ied school) has many important character- 
istics, but its leading attribute as far as Most prominent in bringing alt 
Austria is concerned is that in its ultimate actual establishment of the Arbeit 
analysis it is an attempt to make available im Austria is Dr. O. Gloekel, 
some kind of national education for every teacher and now president of 
Austrian child. The Arbeitsschule (doing- Education Office. In June, 1919, G 
can not be so briefly explained.t encouraged teachers of elementary 


to base their teaching during the 


school 
Its fundamental nature might be suggested 
by the word ‘‘self-activity.’’ In the ordi- year upon the Arbeitsunterricht id 
nary school, and especially in the school all some 250 experiments were att 

child With results so encouraging and so su 


ful that it was decided by the aut 


as it existed before the war, the 
was usually passively receptive. Teachers 

seemed oblivious of the fact that the child to formulate a curriculum based 
is really a reacting mechanism. Compar- upon the pedagogical principles 
ing teacher and child, an innocent onlooker 40ing-school. This new curriculum vy 
would have had very little difficulty in per- be employed in all the Grundschulet 
ceiving the teacher’s activity, but as far covered the first four years of a cl 
as the child was concerned, activity would mentary education, and at which 
very likely have been conspicuously absent. ance was compulsory. No changes wer 
These conditions the doing-school attempts be made in the existing curricul 
to reverse. The teacher is to be a guide, higher elementary schools, but it v 
but the child’s actual learning is to be gested and advocated that as far 


based upon its own activity. Defenders sible the principles of the Arbeits 


should be applied. Unfortunatel) 


‘or a somewhat fuller treatment of the doing 
. : : - 


. ) 
scnool 


velopment of this reform has bet 


XVII. No 43 Mar. "3 _ what handicapped by the scarcit) 
ers adequately trained in the 
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Licu rr it i» 


Much more 


successful carrying 
hil Aust 
‘Tui AUSTrla S 


While teachers’ 


may 


1dea 1s 


reo 
P| 


! 


thusiasm hurdle many a 


Ss almost impossible to become 


} 


exultant in the face of dire 


‘ulty. 
the war the lowest school above 
rgarten was the Volksschule which 
ttended between the ages of six 
Upon the completion of its four 

at the Volksschule the child 

» its education at the Birger- 


Schoo! which was a 
If the child 


it began its education 


tizens’ 
ementary school 
the country, 
iral elementary school. where it 
then, 


eight and 


oft 


tudy for 


years, 
the age fourteen, such chil- 
their brethren in the city, would 


These 


hools were technical, commercial 


ror the higher school. 


A child desiring to prepare 


iversity was obliged to attend 


Here work was usually 
The 


secondary 


mnasium, 
children at the age of ten 


| European types of 


existed in Austria, viz., the human- 
lassical gymnasium, the real gymna- 
he realschule. University work 
undertaken by the student 
of eighteen and completed in 
irs. From this brief résumé it will 
that Austrian ante-bellum educa- 
snot very much unlike that existing 
iny before the war. 


the most powerful toesins of re- 


inded by the Austrian educational 


Ss was to call attention to the need 
ter democracy in their nation’s sys- 
education. A department of re 
the 


The creation of education 


instituted in Bureau 


to he 


. ; 
Parents’ associa 
Tees were 


Sté p wards 
proposed 

same education for 
The 


Grundschule 


of social class 
the 
pelled to attend during 


which 


vears marks the foundat 
Enheitsschule is to be built 
that there are 


It is true 


to be paid (hardly ever more 
Before 


the 


than fh 
lars annually 
practice, however, 


in mind the depressing and 


conditions of Austria; f 


be 


government 


economic 


more it should remembered 


Austrian 
the 


eral from 


this 


in 

fee 

to pay it. 
From the 


exempting 
those children who can not 
Grundsechule the 

ceeds to what is known as tl] 
Mittelschule. This is 
tria first established in 1919 
of 


anew 


such schools is as yet small, but 


tually the Allgemeine Mittelschule is 


all existing Biir: 
multifarious 


When this 


heitsschule will be 


supplant 
the 


also other 


schools takes 


an act 


reader shoul 


tha 


Is exceeding! 


ve 


condemning 


i 


hye 


‘ar 


burdensome 


irther 


; 


\ 


the 


lib 


payment 


atlora 


According to the Austrian school lay 


Allgemeine Mittelschule is 


mit within its portals all 


required 
normal e¢} 


between the ages of ten a 


exceptionally bright 
naturally do not fall 


note 
the Allgemeine Mittelscl] 


It is interesting to 


dent as of yore upon 
of the 
To a student of Eur 


traditional, 


seem odd : but iT 


process 


number 


n 


7 
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mental ¢ ipacity I 
is very likely the 


make a seleetion of SC hOt¢ 


children upon 


. ] ] } 
the DasSIs OL psvenological-] “lavogieal eri 


teria 
According tO ie | t nese selee 


tive entrance tests the child is put into one 


of two groups (Klassenzug A or | In 


some of the more practical subjects the 
two groups receive mutual instruction, but 
in those subjects requiring greater mental 
application and concentration the work re 
quired of the two groups is differentiated 
aecording to quantity and quality. It is 
important to note, however, that a child 
is not definitely relegated to one group for 
its entire school period. It moves from 
one group to the other according to its 
actual accomplishments in school work. 

It is true, of course, that some modifica 
tions will undoubtedly have to be made in 
this scheme before it finally becomes per 
manent. Especially along the line of 
greater differentiation of groups may we 
expect changes. It seems, however, that 
the Allgemeine Mittelschule should in time 
develop a very excellent way of meeting 
the problem of individual differences, es- 
pecially since the exceptionally bright and 
dull children have already been provided 
for in other classes. 

Another important provision relating to 
the Allgemeine Mittelschule is that only 
those students of the A classes may enter 
upon secondary education, permission being 
given to the students of the B classes only 
in rare cases. An attempt is apparently 
being made to send to the secondary school 
only those students who are capable of 
profiting by the work. Since September, 


1922, there have been six such Mittel- 


* Inauguration 
attendance at the 

ondary school is postponed 
fourteenth year. Four new 
Oberschulen, as they are call 
planned. Three of them, 
reality nothing else tha 
the older schools of whic 
has been somewhat change 
maining type of secondary scl 
phasis is put upon the 
and history. Among the new 
schools is the Frauenoberschul: 
its name suggests, is open t 


these schools the study of dom 


and practical work receives stres 


Besides these fundamental char 


are many other currents of pr 


activity. There might, as an i 
mentioned the re-establishment 
werbliche Forthbildu NSS h uien 


sory continuation schools TI 


schools of a more or less technic 


In the rural districts such co 
schools specialize in the teachi 
culture There are also the B 


ungsheime. These are. sta 


schools which have supplanted 


4 


war military training boarding 


As a matter of fact these new 


schools are occupying the very 


of the old military schools. The 


these new institutions is probab! 


found in the schools of Lietz in 


Credit has already been given 


work of the Austrian teacher 


not be overestimated. A glance 


trian educational magazines w 
convince almost any reader tl! 
pidity of educational activity 
almost incomparable. One 
studies for the development of 
methods of teaching in all sul 


especially in writing, musie and 


) 


‘ 
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have been of tre 
stance to Austrian school au 


Viating some or the mult! 


ies confronting the reform 


let it be stated that while 
lay in an economie condition 
nimieal to the development of 
tions, and while political changes 
the educational balance to be 
instable, there can however be 
n that Austria from the eduea 
lpoint is on the road to progress 
‘racy. 
ApotepH E. MEYER 
TNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SIDENT COOLIDGE’S PROCLAMA- 
ION ON AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK 
ion of Presi 
lO! W eek to 


ng the week of November 16 to 22 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN WALES 
LARGELY becau of the help af 


Carnegie United Kir 
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THE PROPOSED SCHOLARSHI] 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


a recent revie 
mace pla! 
ca nal Supplement 


centers have been 


abund 


opportun 


; “There 
perenes 4 provided the American 
seeapltipabiegee Sct , derstanding 
———~ a rover! ment,” Sa d the 


; 


he scho 


and 
- versary committee, Lewis 
compares tLavorably with 

: nouncing 


the establishment of publ e at: 
“i, there remain, the Kduca ees 

Supplement reports, large areas in the 

al districts which have no publie library 

To some extent these areas are served 

» libraries housed in the Miners’ Institutes. 

South Wales have also made cor 

the work of the National Library; 

in pre-war days each miner contributed one 

shilling to the building fund. Many ot the 
public libraries in the industrial areas have not 
now sufficient funds to buy books and to main 

tain expert 

The growth of public libraries in Wales has 


anniversary the associs 
been accelerated by the rapid development papas eet = . se 

ys : forward step in the 
adult educé yn, 1 l le necessity : 
; : the association cele 
pty 


on among 


Is now proposed. Under his scheme 


books and periodicals may be borrowed through 


the college libraries from other eollege libraries. 
The university and theological colleges of Wales 
are already in close touch with one another and 
with the National Library. The latter will form 
utside world and the special 
Welsh libraries, under the pre posed plan, and Mr. Pierson Sa d the pl 
in so doing give the student better access to his subseriptions ‘ 5.000 ea 
sources. It is expected that similar connections ifty scholarships, or 
will be established between the smaller publie territory, also to have 


libraries and the county libraries and that these based on quotas according 
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SSION FOR RELIEF 
M FELLOWSHIPS 
BELGIAN STUDENTS 


Be 


selec 


» are already enrol 


; 
L¢ 


he 


} 
~ 


it 


. = 
of the Belgian 


by a committee 


rectors 


and 


41 


IN 


FOR 


ul 


0 


‘ 
A 


BEL- 


iversitie 


each 


distribution 


of 


Be if 


0 


» secretary 


an 


Louvain, who 
Maurice 
certain 


straelen, 
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Miss Zona Gale, who 


voted 


as 
the university 
money, presented her reasons 
in a recent issue of The Nation 

The supporters 
of the board of regents hold the 
by 
tutions to look to the monopoly 


+ 


part of their support is 
the free publie school id 


cratic ideal.” Miss Gale w 
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he 
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YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 
\\ HT has been a 


aak ; { 
advisory committee o thie 


ies, tounded DY Mr. Daniel f the division 


be opened at New The vacancies reterre: 


Harry F. Guggen- ing range in importance 
is to be vice-chairmal! ps with opportu 
( school will be e presiden es 
emic, character. It will cooperate than $5,000 
yn industry, through 
ys, president of the 
he school will be 
fessor Alexands 4 . min, io! cOoOmMmmMIssIO!I 
ot research 1n ie a Vy au which Is 
and exe 
seale and 


best work 


parir 

more than mil a Inasmuch as 
his will importance as 

nd tunnel he Unit uch needed fact 


all memopers ol 


Is not 


se in aeronautics is offeres 


first time by the university. 


Military academies, some 
undertake studies of 
{t aeronautics, every reason to 
women, by cooperat 


undergraduate class since aero- 


; Division, can build 

¢ was established by the uni- 

ie tact 
ar. Ten students 

, , ’ syst 

accordance wit! 1@ pol : 


to admit only 


interchat 


‘ 


as can be suita laced upon 
he thirteen aeronautical engineers 
last two vears have been 


in the air mail service 


al Siena 
— CONFERENCE OF THE CHILD STUDY 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
EDUCATION Tue Child S ae 


e academie year just past the Per- hold a three-day pub! 


n of the American Council Parenthood” at the Wal 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEy 
THe Universit f Michigar 
and dinner to Dr 


president of the 


work as president o 
Dr. J. L. MeConaughy, 
rs Colleos on “The to accept the pres deney 


lay home” and Dr. Bea sity. Mr. Britt was 


ations ol men and 1898 and has been actine 


Dr. FranK Horace Re! 


In the atternoon 


ty will be dis : 
; partment olf education and 


ed by Dr. Hel T. Woolley, Dr. Leta 8S. . 
i I len ‘I ( Le) ] Leta atuatn of Qa ¥ a 


Hollingworth and Dr. Ernest R. Groves. 
director of special edue: 


“Parents and the new psychology” will be 
the subject of the session on Tuesd 
the speakers to be Dr. D. A. Thom, Dr. Bernard 
Glueck and Dr. Frankwood E. Williams. In 
the afternoon Dr. W. T. Root, of the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Dr. William H. Kil- FOLLOWING the resig 
patrick, of Teachers College, will speak on Vandewalker from the position of 


vania State Department of Public | 
where he succeeds Dr. Francis N. M 


has joined the faculty 


ay morning, 


versity. 


‘Teachers and the changing education.” kindergarten education in the | 
Wednesday will be devoted to “Leisure and Bureau of Education, which took pla 
recreation” and the “Parents’ outlook on life,” there has been a reorganizatio 
the speakers to be Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Dr. garten and primary work 
John M. Cooper, Dr. G. A. Coe and Anna Gar- Mary Dabney Davis, of Darien, Cor 
lin Spencer. In the evening there will be a ceived a temporary appointment 
dinner in the rrand ballroom of the hotel. varten primary specialist, and M 
The institute proceedings will open on Thurs- Hemingway, of Ionia, Mich... has beer 
day, October 29, and study groups on “Infaney junior specialist in kindergarten edu 
and early childhood and adolescence” will be —_" 
ASHLEY S. Ross, county superint 
considered, to be followed the next day by a ‘ ; ' 
' ‘= ia dh Clark County, has been appointed 
study group on “Sex education” and “Partici : i 
;' .. 4, State superintendent of public inst 
pation of parents in child guidance clinies. : 
m :, . Arkansas, to succeed George C. | 
There will be visits to clinies and schools on ' ; 
: 9 resigned to become rural school ager 
Monday, November 2. i ‘ — 
Owens, principal of the Pine Bluff Se: 


On Wednesday nursery schools and pre-school ; 
School, has become state high schoo 


to sueceed Dr. H. G. Hotz, who has 
to return to the University of Arkans 


groups will be considered; on Thursday, “Meth- 
ods and materials for study grotps on childhood 
and adolescence” and “Sex education,” and on : 
7 om . fessor of secondary education. 
Friday, “Extension groups, settlements and , 
methods of organization.” The conference will J. R. Barton, of Okmulgee, Okla., ' 
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peen apm 


has be en ¢ lex 


has been appointee 


Board who retires 


superintendent ol 


MIS, tormerly superintendent 

watha, Kans., has become di- on 

' “a Teachers College, 

ilum department in the Den- . 
sity, has become dean of wome1 


Institute. 


ot the Virginia Journal 
Ss 


Ss on 1t8 cover a group pilec- 
> _ 

Barnesville, 
a superintendents oO! schools 
' come a member f the fa 
continuous service since 1886: 
Wis, superintendent of schools 


Green State ‘ormal School 


Northumberland counties; E. Miss ADELAIDE 
tendent of city schools, Lynch requireme! 
superintendent of schools, rs College, New 
D. Smith, superintendent rector of training & 


ott county, and Frank T. West, Milwaukee, Wis. 


t of schools, Louisa county. For 


Dr. MArGarET E 
signed as protessor ol 


Normal s hool in Tre ton, 


nt Glass, of Lynchburg, the claim 
is the longest tenure in the 


since he has been continuous! 
. directorship ol the Brook 


elair, N. J. 


position for torty-seven years. 

nt Glass was teaching in a two- 
len building in Lynchburg in 1871, D. S. LANCASTER recently 

vear of the life of Virginia’s school duties as secretary to the state boar 


that he has the unique distinction of tion of Virginia, succeeding Dr. W. 
ed under every state superintendent The position carries a salary 


nstruction in Virginia. annum. 


luncheon to Dr. William E. Dr. JoHN E. ANDERSON 
ustriet superintendent of Districts 19 is taking up his work this autumn as 
nx, New York, will be held at the the newly established institute of child welfaré 
‘stor, October 24. Mrs. Mary Fitzpat- at the University of Minnesota ‘he work is 


of Local School Board 19, is supported by a special endowment of $245,000 
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alary 


£100 per year 


Oh 0. 


H. McVa 


chools of Perry County, 
become district manag 
pany. 


lror 


A nkéw elementary 
ro : : : 
Miel » has vpeen named 
at the Mich , 
é John E. Cla 
East Lansing. 
eaucation., 
an of Judson College, Miss Mary C. Barker, princiy 
Marion, Ala., has been mad protessor Of ps} B Gordon Elementary Schoo 
loev and ad ation i? ter C cre : ne ‘ " : 
chology and education in Shorter College, Rome, Georgia, was elected pre sident of 
Ga. He fills the position made vacant by the Federation of Teachers at the recent 
election of Dr. W. D. Furry to the presidency. held in Chicago 
Miss Mildred Mell, president of Luey Cobb l 


stitute, Athens, has been appointed dean ol 


Miss Auice E. Howt 
in the public schools ol '; 


women, 


tour 


MARION DarGan, recently head of the depart 
. ’ Denison school. 


Miss Marta Warp LAMBIN has 
by he United Parents Associat 
York to sueceed Miss Maude W. B 
Dr. Witeur A. Netson, formerly state geolo executive secretary. Miss 


ment of histor the Coneord State Teachers 


a, has accepted a similar 


Jacl sonville 


st of Tennessee, has been appol ted protessor ee pt a position with the we 
of geology in the University of Virginia. Metropolitan Life Insurance Cor 
RosertT Bat iT, head tutor 1 ROFESSOR Expert K. F 
Corpus Christi lleve, x! n ersily, ers College, Columbia Univer 


been appointed prolessor ) ! yur pe pointed vice-chairman of the 


tee of Education of the Boy 


with 

ALE UNIversITY has announced the appo . 
’ H. Finley, a further constructive 
ment ot *- Arthur H. Ruggles as consultant 


training scout executives and scou 


Proressor J. D. M. Forp, ¢!} 


department of Romance languages 


in mental 
tv health 


School ol Medicine ? < 
University, has left for a yea 


WILL . ASPINWALL, principal of the — sence in Europe to take up his 
State Normal School at Woreester, Mass., has ot the American University { 
been elected president of the State Normal Professor Ford will also 


School Teachers’ Association o! Massachusetts. vard protessor to the F) 
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at the : 
secondarv ed of Protessors Fred Eng 
ne Republic, Chile, Uru- 00s, of 
Professor James J. Doster, PROFESSOI 
of education at the Univer 
d associate of » Interna 


is associated with him 


MAS ALEX AN DEI expects medi im to handle probl 
semester ot the vear 1925 admission units for « ‘ 
he summer period of 1926, vis high-school work. 


1 teachers colleges in the 


countries He goes as a rep the comm 
Lhe Oni Lee 
the International Institute ol a 
board of superin 


and, in addition to his own _ + 
schools, nas be 
| 


have general supervision o1 , 
mittee to make a study ol 


done bv several rraduate _ 
; instruction. The survey e 


» going to conduct investigations : 1) 
sides Dr. Straubenmuller, 


n countries which will tu 


pean 


' <ihet ; Ernest L. Crandall, diree 
or doctors dissertations. tion: Frederick J. Reil v1 
E. Bostwick has returned the Bronx; Dr. Paul B. Ma 
e Library after a three months’ Evander Childs High Scho 
ence, during which he visited China, thewson. of 1 It, 
for Teachers, and M 

91, Man! 


he Chinese Association I 1e ¢ School 
Edueation, as a delegat he ster, principal of P 


ary Association. He trave 
> . DELEGATION 
provinces, making about fifty ad- 
irteen principal cities, inspected 
Corson, Louis 


consisting 


i¢, university a v libra- " . 
; . Mrs. William Osbo 
ade a report stating his conel H. = 
Pa ndoln} "order 
1a is ripe for the introduction of Rand ph D. Warden, 


tvpe of public library, with free 


Ives and home use of books. 


HUGH, a graduate of Teachers Co 
spent the past five years i 


rk in India, has returned 


EK, headed by Dr. Edward L. 


fessor of moral and _ intellectual 
Northwestern University, is now 
schools ot ( neinnati, 


survey of existing educational con 


of the principal speaker 


irope, giving especial attention to 
celebration of the City Z 


the world war on the productive 
it was Dr. Lucy L. W. Wits 


ading European scholars, i 
South Philadelphia High Sel 
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dressed the Pennsylvania Schoo f Social an 
education in 


ummer in @ 


lor wor 
Wisconsi I a summer. 
who addressed n school re 
fessor J. R. Commons, Dr. I. David, « 
sh Workers’ Edueation Association, 
a Gale, the author, who is a regent 


ot Wisconsin. 


HARDSON, headmaster of the 
School and formerly super 
Mass., >) hools, lied 

28 atter being stricker 


ling on a train trom 


SLUXTtV three 


EOS, eX-premiuer ol France, who 

29, was minister of public 

instruction 1 ie Brisson cabinet, and in his 

activities for the League of Nations had been 

especially interested in the educational possibill 
ties of the league. 

Dr. NicHoLaAS Murray Bur Ler, in the pres 
ence of alumni, faculty and undergraduates, laid 
the cornerstone of Students’ Hall eon October 
5. The hall is at the northwest corner of Ams- 
terdam Avenue and 114th Street. It will hous« 
the college publication s and organizations a d 


rooms tor student catherings 


for undergraduate  theatricals. 


dormitories on the upper ten 


Tue laving of the cornerstone of the new cen 
tennial dormitory at Lafayette College will be 
one of the principal events of the Founder’s 


Day exercises to be h on October 21. 


I~ celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its founding, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board will hold a dinner on Friday eve- 
ning, November 6, at Park Lane, Park Avenue 
and 48th Street, New York. The annual meet- 
ing of the board will take place on Saturday 
morning, November 7, in the library of Colum- 
bia University. 

Tue fifteenth annual convention of the Na 


tional League of Compulsory Education Officials 


be held in the Hotel Dulut] 
ita, on October 12, 13, 
tional League is an associatic n ol 
devoted to the interests of edu 
tendance and the welfare of the 


f America. 


Dr. CHarLtes W. BALpwry, of 
been conducting a campaign to 
for the benefit of Morgan Colleg 
institution for the colored rac« 
$400,000 has already been s 


fourths by the colored people ther 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
VACATION MEETINGS AT OXFORD 


OxFrorp’s colleges are open the 
and never more widely than in th 
tion, when her hospitality welcomes « 
and meetings of all sorts in da 


Among “encouraged” meetings i1 
musie conference at Worcester ( 
vention of dry goods merchants 
a course for magistrates and « 
Hilda’s Hall, offering lecture 
tration of justice, the problems 
worker, the League of Nat 
tional affairs and the ideals of 
ties, with an intimation that 
ments might be available for 
mothers who wished to attend the 
Of special appeal to teachers of 
and lovers of poetry was the Ox 
speaking contest, held at the exami: 
July 28, 29 and 30. The prestig 
sion was enhanced by the disti: 
judges, including Mr. and Mrs. Joh 
the sponsors of the contest, Prot: 
Murray and George Gordon, Laure? 
Walter de la Mare, Harold Mon 
Nevinson. The competitors, co1 
over England, were grouped in ¢ 
ing to age and sex: Boys of f 
teen, girls of fourteen to sixteen; 
teen to eighteen, girls of sixteer 
several classes of men and severa 
eighteen years of age or over. An 
bus set forth the full text of 
speaking, arranged under the 


various classes. Each elass 
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the class spoke. 
judges then named a first 
hose selected from the matur 
rible to compete on the eve under th n of Rev 
ly 30, for the Oxford M.A., th reless secretary 
and other f business Of two courses organized by the dele 
ed, the merits of voice alone en 1925 the more comprehensive in sub)je 
idgment. Among the pieces was under its tutorial classe 
inger group were selections from the sixteenth annual meetings 
n the Morning of Christ’s Nativ from July 
ddle group, selections from Mil members of 
d Shakespeare; for the eldest were given on ! 
ns from Chaucer, from the son politics, philosophy and ethies, 
speare, and from “Paradise Lost.” ture, all treated in each I three per 
‘ly attentive, and the seventeenth, the eighteenth and the n 
al work was of high order. centuries. The course was attended 
that the recitation of the same _ by about three hundred British men and wome1 
e number of competitors would Through its university extension lectures com 
all listeners, but in the finals at mittee the delegacy arranged a course biology 
ngency was prevented by having for advanced students, and a three weeks’ course 
ons and few speakers. Inder under the title of The Drama, Ancient, Medie 
's could make intelligent l lern. The drama course, extending 
and the audience, understanding from July 31 August 20, 
the simple principles of judg approximately n lred 
the educational profit of over one hundred of 
grown In impor augural lecture wa 
since its inauguration in 1923 Murray, and among 
be a helpful community enter lectures were the Greek 
mprovement of spoken English ray), niracles and 
eciation of the best in poetry. literary drama (Protessor 
| department ol | nl bie), contemporaries ol shat 
ff teacher training was of the Restoration Period, 
which held its meetings in Russia, Scandinavia, Spain and It: 
Lineoln College, de were held for the study of stage 
ss in methods of of two Greek plays; some untam 


school subjects and to lee plays were presented by 


wy and » history of educa an excursion was made 


irse was aimed to assist students “Macbeth” in the Memorial Theater; 


r the secondary school teacher's Faust, the puppet play of Goethe’ 

were about one hundred and twice given in Queen’s College H 
including a very small number Ilkley Puppet Players; work in drama 

and action was demonstrated by 

and Cambridge undertake dur- special school associated with 

ege year to bring opportunities of sity; community 
ih their own professors and exhibited for several weeks 

communities and social groups in Drama League. The le 

England. Local committees are before, primarily a part of 
cooperate with the university au- the delegacy for those who might be erested 
rary facilities are provided, and, in the year ’round plans of the acy and 


immer, courses are arranged at the tended to lay a foundatior 
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ind vidual 


91nrT) 


erary age the student 


tails pre “T-scores,”’ formulae expressed 


nany minds 
= 


are not used in computations 


» have 
for its pre 
sought 
education and inspir eader and audience to R.A.Q., ECMEC, with every 


sound the deeper ] > lite In something bination ot the letters of the P] 


stead of the p 


conviction th inity theaters in bet except 1.0.U., with whi 
England and el é to be working. also possibly familiar. 
A word may n » unwelcome about future Their tables are similarly cor 
summer meeting . 2 he delegac’ viated, and lacking in the expr 
will give : urse pi arly for those to  otium et dignitas which should 


whom Enegli oreign language and a writings of a scholar. Fol 


course in modern history for advanced students. sample: 


At the same time Cambridge will offer a uni 
versity extension course on India. In 1927 Ox PROGNATHOUS SIBLINGS OF Do 
ford, in alternation, will have her turn with a PARENTAGE IN VIII 
university extension series of lectures on a gen 
: Alabama 
Arizona 
Wyoming 
Med. for U 


eral subject not yet determined. 

It is well for American students to under 
stand that Oxford and Cambridge in their sum 
mer plans are engaged in meeting their respon 


leaders in English education and How differently and 
hey welcome foreign students they f{erodotus write! “As far a 
of summer work in precisely the and on land. as far as Thern 


same terms as do American institutions. Such of 


Xerxes had been free from 


a a ar n ar tw ac ic nenal . 
a summer opportunity as is usually offered in the numbers were still, accordi 


the United States will be open at Trinity Col ing, of the following amount 
lege, Dublin, in 1926; the student who comes to the ancient complement of the 
Oxford or Cambridge in the summer comes to and seven vessels which came 
lectures, n by distinguished sehol- from Asia—the contingents of 
stimulus in the erally—amounting, if we 


erew of two hundred men, 
H. A. Domincovicr of these vessels had on board, 
() Rk Ni > 
“ead soldiers, thirty fighting men, 


Persians, Medes, or Sacans; 


DISCUSSION addition of 36,210.” And so, uw 
“WHAT LEISURE TO GROW RIPE?” colorfully, and with econvinci 


on : curacy he goes on, like a 
lo the Editor of ScHoo. anp Society , 
. scholar. 

My recent excursus into the field of statisties! . , 

Or one might eite Caesar in the 
revealed a phenomenon which first amused and , , ar ee 
™ of his justly famous comm 
then mildly irritated me. The statistician of . ; “ee 

' Gauls determined not to call up 

education seems obsessed to make his simple 
‘ _ bear arms, but to require o 

rites mysterious and difficult by inventions of - 
' ill . - tain quota from his state 
arbitrary new terms and silly little abbrevia . 
ae and their dependents, Seg 


1 ScHooL AND Soctety, January 10, 1925. Aulerei Brannovices, and 
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thousand.” Add so on increased to 160,859 in the 
rt odd tribes. “Ala... 24 for the case of secor dary and preparatol 
ndeed ! on the eflicient list the figures for 1923 


entists lack, I say, the suavity, available. The number of schools 
colorful style to make their trom 1,554 in 1921-22 to 1,600 
tive to educated men. They to 1,631 in 1923-24. There 
eir novel and unnecessary terms, steady but slow progress, the nu 
concealing the facts. I am re tendance having increased by 10,000 in the two 
epsiades who, in The Clouds of years. The figures for 1923-24 ; $18,125 
earned the same art. pupils in these schools. Ot 
i ala i <i are in secondary schools not 
P ssemalh and 7,754 are in preparatory schoo! 


rdopa.”? number of teachers in secondary schools 


available for 1923-24, 18,658, which show 


their little niceties, even : 
increase on the previous year, but a smal 


the kneading trough. ing off trom the total for 1921-22—namely, 
ips they are but typical of our 
w interrupts Agrippina: “Q.H.,” 


tion which I detest less only than 


18,964. There has been a steady increase in the 
number of graduate teachers, the falling off 
from the numbers of 1921-22 being among the 
which she sometimes insults me, 

the ad that the A. & P. store 


le. Take one eighty and get me 


‘ 


non-graduate teachers. One last group of fig 
ures for 1923-24 should be referred to, the 
; number of students in training for the teaching 
f H O before ten forty.” profession. The total in 1921-22 was 18,522, in 
O morons!’ as a discriminating 4999-93 18490 and in 1923-24 16.869. The 
nee said. falling off is in the number of students in train 
Quintus H. Friaccvus, II. ing for elementary schools, the figures having 


a fallen from 17,061 in 1921-22 to 15,310 in 


QUOTATIONS 1923-24. It is difficult to explain fully this de 
DUCATIONAL PUBLICITY cline. It may be due to the fear of parents that 


the Geddes policy would become permanent and 


e of statistics of public education 


and Wales for the year 1922-23 has 


; 


to general doubts as to the possibilities of th 


re of practical value, the suppl profession. It will be of interest to 


} 


le ot figures for the year 1923-24. 


the entries for the year 1924-25 show 


at are two vears old have an his crease of confidence. Certainly there is 
rtance and are of help in estimat- ¢Very Treason for parents to advise 
tendencies, but later figures have a Children to enter the profession. 
al use. Thus, it is possible to note From the great body of statistics each edu 
volume the somewhat rapid fall cation authority can obtain the figures relating 
bers of children on the registers in to its area. It would be well if in each area the 
ementary schools. The figures for local figures were published with some compara- 
1922-23 showed the very substantial tive statistics that would show the 
2,599 children. In the year 1923-24 how they actually stand so far as cost is cor 
to be recorded a further fall of 137,515. cerned, and how they stand in comparison wit! 
temporary and due chiefly to the neighboring authorities. The figures should be 
birth-rate during the war. This supplied for publication by each authority 
ver, is ceasing to operate in the though it is not probable that there would 
lards. Indeed, so far as children any reluctance in doing so, yet the inform: 
are concerned there was a substan- can be asked for by any member of 
during the year 1923-24. There thority. The point is important since public 


+ , 


on the registers between the ages interest in education, though it is growing, 


+ 


five in 1922-23, and the number not developing equally in all parts of the cour 
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would 
cost 


with the 


al 


glad to 


general public atepayers will be 


which the 
bv 


understand the s m under 


children are educé and the machinery 


children in the iementi schools are, 


passed 


ir\ 


+ he 


which 


where qualified, on into regions ol 


iol The issue of a new volume of 


higher educat 


istics creates the for the pub 


opportunity 


lication of educational information of a special 


local character which can be brought into the 


home, at any rate, of parents who have children 


in school attendance. 


The Board of Education provides the material 
which here sug 


1S 


kind of publicity 
It 


do more in the way ot 


the 


should be possible for the board to 


res 
making its various activ1- 


It would be 


ties known to the general public. 


possible for the board to issue a series of non- 


technical educational pamphlets dealing with 
various activities which depend for their sue- 
There 


many thousands of women and of retired 


cess on the accession of voluntary effort. 
are 
professional and business men who would be 
glad enough to play a part in such voluntary 
the care committees, juvenile 


and so forth, if they 


work, work of 
employment committees, 
knew how to get in touch with the authorities 
and what is the type of work required. Pam- 
phlets could be prepared by the board and sent 
for distribution to the local authorities to classes 
ot 
The work of sehool managers, of care commit- 
and of the health 


nected with the school medical service, and not 


householders indicated in a covering letter. 


tees various activities con- 
least the work of “following up” cases that the 
service has dealt with, is of the first 
The health of the the 


future will largely turn on the health of the 


medieal 


importance. nation in 


school children and of those who have just left 


school. The variations in the death-rate in the 
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various boro ighs and 


urbar 


show that there are great 


onditions which are close] 


Voluntary workers can be 


their interest is creat 
if popularly 
board tor di 


The local 


work ol public It ° 


v the 
authorities. press 


important 


well worth while undertaking. 


the local authoriti 
that it by 
effort that the Education Act, 


Education 


nd more 
is only the he 


19 


“lize 


a (p)]} 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AN! 
STATISTICS 


COMPARISONS IN EDUCATIONAI 
ADMINISTRATION 


EVERYTHING is relative, and com; 
both 


comparisons 


necessary and beneficial, | 


are based upon a s 
tion, the econelusions are bound 
Several comparisons have come 
tion, of cities, on the basis of t} 
f municipal taxes devoted to scl 
ot 
the cities are located in different 
the fact that 


schools, the percentages coming f: 


 o) 


such comparisons is entirely n 


of the whole amount 
and from the state and county are s 


he sel 


In Ne 


For example, in Maryland, t 
from the county and state. 
7.3 per cent. of the total revenue 
1919-20 


same 


schools in was from 


For the Ri 
and lowa, the percentage of local 


year in Kansas, 
the total revenue receipts for sch 
per cent., 94.8 per cent. and 94.5 per 
spectively. These are the extremes 
age percentage of the local amount 
revenue receipts is 71.8 per cent. 
The source of a large part of the « 
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state tax 
unit, so that ultimately the city that 
ing the most for schools, other thi 
equal, is either directly or indirect 


the most money for schools. 
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Map No. 1 shows graphically how little uni “ 


formity of practice there is between the states 
in the matter of raising the school revenue 
This map shows only the percentage of the 
whole revenue receipts that is raised locally. 
This map was made up from the facts in the 
following table. 

Map No. 2 shows a graph of each state with 
the percentage ol the total revenue receipts, 
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tangular graph is 100 per cent. in the ease of 


mach state. The size of the rectang are as 
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